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PERILS OF THE WiHALE-FISHERY. 


The accompanying cut represents one of the 
perilous accidents to which the hardy and adven- 


turous whalemen are exposed. An enormous 
whale, into which a harpoon has been struck, in 
agony and exasperation from his wound, strikes 
the boat with its tail, and throws it, with its men 
and apparatus, high into the air. The boat is in- 
verted by the stroke, and falls into the water with 
its keel upwards. 

P rhaps one of the most remarkable instances 
of the destruction of a vessel by a whale, is that 
of the ship Essex, which sailed from Nantucket 
about the year 1820. She was commanded by 
Captain Pollard, and had entered the Pacific 
Ocean, where she was employed some time in 
catching whales. One day, the seamen harpoon- 
ed a young whale. Inthis species the affection of 
the mother towards its young is very strong; as 
was evinced in a remarkable manner on this occa- 
sion. When the mother of the young whale found 
that her progeny was killed, she went to some 
distance from the ship, and then, rushing through 
the water, came against the stern of the vessel 
with the greatest violence. So tremendous was 
the force of the shock, that several of the timbers 
were loosened, and the vessel pitched and reeled 
on the water, as if struck by a whirlwind. Nor 
was the whale @Batisfied with this. Again she 
went to the distance of more than a mile, and then, 
shooting through the waves with incredible swift- 
ness, came like a thunderbolt upon the bow of the 
vessel. ‘The timbers were instantly beaten in, and 
the ship began to fill with water. Scarcely had 
the crew sufficient time to get into their boat 
before she went down. Jn this sudden and fright- 
ful situation the poor seamen now found them- 
selves. They were upon the wide-heaving and 
perilous ocean, in an open boat, and far from any 
land. If the whale had come upon them in the 
condition they were now in, they must have inevi- 
tably perished. But they saw no more of the 
monster. Captain Pollard and his men for seve- 
ral days suffered severe hardships from the weath- 
er, and from want of water and food. At length 
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the delightful vision of another ship broke upon 
their sight. They were all taken on board, and 
Satally reached their native country in safety. 
[American Magazine. 
Boys, about the time they are entering their teens, 
frequently get a notion of going to sea; they think it 
is a fine thing to go and see the world—and then they 
can have fine sport, and make money too, if they go 
on a whaling voyage. But it would be well for such 
boys to think a little, before they decide on this course, 
of the privations and sufferings of a long voyage; 
and it would be well to take into the account too, the 
dangers of the whaling business, a sample of which 
they will see in the above facts and illustrated in the 
picture, As to making money in catching Whales, 
let them ask those boys who have tried the experi- 
ment, how rich they have made themselves, before 
they venture on the hazardous business. 
[Editor Youth’s Companion. 
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From the Religious Magazine. 
CROWN POINT. 

It was on a quiet midsummer day, that myself 
and my travelling companion paid a visit to the 
ruins of the old fort ut Crown Point on Lake 
Champlain. For a couple of miles before we 
reached the fort, we passed through a beautiful 
grove of young trees, among which numbers of 
fine cattle were enjoying the luxury of the defence 
their foliage afforded against a blazing sun. A 
farmer, the owner of the land occupied by the 
ruins, met us as we approached, sweating from his 
labor in a fine meadow which stretched along our 
right upon the shore of the Lake. He gave us a 
kind reception, and we followed him to his house. 

The walls of the fort were still in a good state 
of preservation They must have beenconstructed 
with immense labor, as they could not have been 
less than twenty feet in height, and not less than 
sixteen feet in thickness at the bottom, embracing 
an area of at least two acres. The ditch on the 
outside is a deep excavation encircling the whole 
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fort, and carried at a great distance through solid 
rock. Isat down on the highest point of the ram- 
part, covered as the whole was with grass, to sur- 
vey the scene before me. 

On the right, the wall for thirty feet, had been 
thrown down nearly level with the ground, by the 
explosion of the powder magazine, which had been 
located there. ‘This had been set on fire by a re- 
treating garrison as a stronger foe approached. 
Nearly opposite this spot were the entire walls of 
three barracks built of stone, nearly an hundred 
feet each in length. One o! these had been fitted 
up for the residence of the present owner of the 
farm. ‘The other barrack buildings showed, in 
various places, the remains of burnt beams, indica- 
ting that the wooden part of them had been con- 
sumed by fire. I saw a rude chiseling of the fig- 
ures 1754 upon a corner stone. 

These buildings, I mused, were once thronged 
Their voices once resounded 
| within these naw desolate walls. Here they ate— 
‘there they slept—yonder were hung their arms. 
But the strength that laid these stones one upon 
‘another, has perished! Here was martia! music 
‘once—the morning and the evening gun—the 

song—the jest—the merry game. But the actors 
,are gone. All is silence now! 

On my right lay the placid Lake, reflecting the 
brightness of a glowing summer sky. A narrow 
bay stretched away southward upon my left, di- 
verging a little from the lake, and thus leaving the 
narrow point upon which the fort was built. A 
musket shot would easily reach the eastern and 
opposite shores inaking this, therefore, an impor- 
tant position for a fortress to secure from an ene- 
my the upper waters of the Lake. Looking 
north, the Lake expanded to a width of several 
miles, with here and there a wooded island. The 
shore on either side was occupied by beautiful 
farms, making a delightful resting place for the 
eye, as it was raised from the surface of the Lake 
to the noble ranges of mountains beyond. A cou- 
ple of sloops were floating on the quiet waters, 
heading this way or that, as the current directed, 
the wind, as it seemed, having declined being 
abroad on so sultry a day. 

While this scene was before me, my thoughts 
involuntarily ran back on the past. This whole 
region was once an unbroken wilderness. At 
distant intervals only was its silence disturbed by 
a yell of the savage, or these peaceful waters divin 
ded by his passing canoe. The first white man, 
seen here, was a French nobleman, Samuel Cham-. 
plain, who, in 1609, explored this Lake, and gave 
it his own name. The Iroquois, a fierce and pow-. 
erful nation of Indians, then occupied this whole 
territory. 

In the year 1731 the French built the first fort 
erected at Crown Point. From this place, in. 
connection with their Indian allies, they carried. 
desolation into all the English frontier settlements. 
It remained in their hands until it was taken b 
the English General Amherst in 1759, then on his) 
way to the conquest of Canada. It remained an. 
English fortress till the commencement of the Rev- 
olutionary war, when it was surprised and taken 
by asmall party of Americans under Col. Warner. 
It was surrendered, however the next year, to a 
British force under Gen. Carleton, and remained: 
ia their hands until the defeat of Gen. Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, when this and other British posts on the 
Lake, fell once more into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans. 

Here, thought I, as I sat on the grass-covered 
battlement, here have been assembled, at differ- 
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tions. In this place they have respectively gath- 
ered and deposited their munitions of war. From 
this spot they have departed in different directions, 
to their work of rapine and blood. Here were 
collected the spoils of desolated fields and villages, 
and the scalps of murdered men and women and 
children. Here has the captive languished in 
‘* affliction and iron.” Here has the savage 
rioted in his projected or accomplished schemes of 
violence. Here too, in their turn, have beeu seen 
the Frenchman, the Englishman, and the Ameri- 
can, in ‘all the pride and pomp and circum- 
stance of war.” ‘This place, now a peaceful soli- 
tude, has been trodden alternately by the victor 
and the vanquished—has been disturbed by the 
rattling of armor—the roar of cannon—‘“‘ the thun- 
der of the captains.”” Here men’s bosoms have 
been swollen with the pride of triumph—have 
raged with the flames of revenge—or have been 
wrung with the anguish of defeat, as they have 
bewailed the adversities of war. 

Such have been the scenes of departed years; 
strange scenes, we might have said, had we not 
known the nature of man. Strange let them be, 
in this that they recur no more. Go dowu to the 
dust, ye moss covered walls, ye emblems of the 
hateful passions of men. Let the mound sink into 
the place from which it was raised, Let the 
stone be removed from its fellow. Let the driven 
ploughshare make the ‘‘ rough place a plain.” 
Let it be forgotten, that on these quiet shores man 
was ever the foe of man—that ever were seen here 
the trappings of war, or heard here the thunder of 
battle. Simon. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 


A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 16. 


Georgiana.—I think you told me, mother, that 
all things were created out of nothing. But in the 
text that I repeated this morning, it is said that 
man was made of dust. 

Mother.—There is a great difference between 
creating a thing, and making a thing. God crea- 
ted all things out of nothing, and then out of what 
he had created, he made the world and all things 
in it. Of the things which God has created and 
made, men make other things. They take clay 
and make bricks, they cut down trees and make 
houses, they dig iron out of the earth and make 
shovels, and tongs, and stoves, etc. So God took 
some of the dust, which he had created, and made 
man. 

G. Why did God make man of dust? 

M. Probably to make us humble. When we 
remember that our bodies are but dust, and no 
better than the bodies of the beasts that perish, we 
are likely to think less of the body and more of 
the soul. Do you remember in whose image man 
was made? 

G. In the image of God, mother; but I do not 
know what is meant by that. Does it mean that 
his body is like God’s? 

M. No. God is a spirit, and has no body. 
‘The expression relates to the soul. You know it 
iis said that when the Lord God had formed man 
of the dust of the ground, he breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul. You have seen a picture, and know it re- 
sembles the original. The picture of a rose re- 
sembles a rose, the picture of a tree resembles a 
tree, the picture of your little sister that hangs in 
«the parlor, resembles your sister. Soman resem- 
bled God. He was holy, was perfectly happy, 
could think, could understand, could choose. He 
‘loved what God loved, and hated what God hated, 
and took delight in obeying all his commandments. 

G. Then he must have been like God. But 
-where was man placed, mother? 

M. God planted a beautiful garden, and there 
he put the man he had made. This garden haa 
delightful streams of water running through it; it 
was full of trees covered with the most delicious 
fruit; and perched upon its branches, were the 





beautiful birds of paradise, singing most melo- 
diously, mm F YF aw 

G. What did Adam have for food? 

M. The Lord told*him he might eat of the fruit 
of the trees of the garden. 

G. Where was this beautiful garden situated, 
mother? 

M. It is generally supposed to have been in 
Turkey, in Asia, between the rivers Tigris, and 
Euphrates. Should you wish to go there, you 
would sail aeross the Atlantic Ocean, then up the 
Mediterranean Sea, and then travel by land, in an 
easterly direction, 12 or 14 hundred miles 

G. Had Adam anything to do in Eden? 

M. Yes. God told him to dress the garden 
and keep it. So you perceive that one of the first 
directions given to man, was to be industrious. 
This is a very important duty, and the reverse a 
great crime. God abhors a lazy person. When 
you are tempted to be lazy, or waste your time, 
remember that you make God angry with you. 

G. I did not know that, mother; I have often 
wasted my time; and, sometimes, when I have 
taken a book to get my lesson, I have been think- 
ing of other things half the time; and when I have 
been told to work, I have often played, or been 
idle. But now I know it is sin, and will make 
God angry, I will try to do sono more. Why did 
God make woman, mother? 

M. To be the companion and help of man. 

G. I think Adam and Eve must have been very 
happy, when they could live in this delightful 
paradise, and had a heart always to love and obey 
God. 

M. Yes; remember, my daughter, that love to 
God and delight in his service, always leads to 
happiness. The lives of Adam and Eve were one 
continued scene of youth, and bloom, and beauty. 
They lived in great harmony, talked together, 
walked abeut the garden, and praised God for all 
his giodness. Sometimes God talked with them, 
and they were pleased to hear his voice. R. E. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. _ 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES-=-No. 16. 


The Temple—continued.—The next court was 
that of Israel, separated by a wall from the court 
of the women. There were four gates opening 
into this, adorned with gold and silver. Here it 
was, that Mary, the mother of Christ, presented 
him when an infant, to the Lord. Here the 
Israelites stood during the time of sacrifice. Over 
one of the gates was a room for the doctors, and 
here it was that Christ disputed with them, as re- 
corded in Luke 2, 46. In the southeast, was the 
chamber appropriated to the Sanhedrim or Jewish 
council. ‘This consisted of 71 elders, answering 
to Moses and the 70 elders. They were selected 
from the priests, Levites and Israelites, one third 
from each, and were a learned and venerable 
body. : 

The court of the priests was within that of 
Israel, like a mirror within its frame. It was rais- 
ed four steps above it, and sepurated from it by a 
wall. On the east was a piazza, to shelter the 
priests from the sun and rain. In this court was 
the brazen altar, or altar of burnt offering. This 
was enlarged by Herod, and was 18 feet high, 62 
feet broad at the base, and 43 atthe top. The 
altar rose one cubit and then contracted, then 5 
cubits, when it again contracted, forming a circuit 
around which the priests walked, sprinkling the 
horns of the altar with the blood of the sacrifice, 
and then pouring out the remainder at the foot of 
the altar. The horns were holluw, and bent out 
atthe summit. The fire was built on the top, and 
room was left for the priests to walk round and 
tend it. There were no steps up to the altar, but 
an inclined plane was used. This was made 
broad, that there might be both quickness and 
decency in the performance of the ceremony. 

On the north side of this court, were rings at- 
tached to the pavement; to which animals intended 
for sacrifice were fastened. There were also 
hooks in the pillars, on which the animals were 


hung to be flayed, and marble tables on which 








they were afterwards laid, 

- The west side of this court between the altar 
and the temple, was in many respects remarkable, 
No one was permitted to enter there with any per- 
sonal blemish, nor with the head uncovered, and 
no one might remain there while incense was 
burning. The burning of incense was symbolical 
of Christ’s intercession, and this was to intimate 
that noone has part in hisintercession, but that he is 
the only Mediator. Here the priest stovd on the 
days of fasting and atunement, and here Zacha- 
rias was slain. Here the instrument called 
magrupittha was sounded, to warn the people of the 
time of burning incense. This by some is sup- 
posed to have been a kind of bell. by others the 
instrument used in the east at the present day, 
known by the name of Chinese gong. 

In the temple of Solomon, the northeast part of 
the court of the priests was occupied by the molten 
sea, while the brazen laver stood between the altar 
and the porch of the temple. The molten sea 
was made of brass, and was very large. This 
immense mass of metal was supported by 12 bra- 
zen oxen. It is said in Chronicles to have held 
3000, and in Kings 2000 baths. We may recon- 
cile these accounts by supposing one to have been 
dry, and the other liquid measure, or by suppos- 
ing one the quantity it would actually hold when 
filled to the brim, and the other, the quantity it 
usually held, A bath is estimated to have been 
6000 gallons. This water was used for the wash- 
ing of sacrifices and the hands and feet of the 
priests. The mode of washing was singular. 
After letting out the water the priest stooped, and 
placing his right hand on his right foot, and his 


left hand on his left foot, he washed them at the 


same time. This molten sea was first disfigured 
by Ahaz, who took it from the brazen oxen, and 
set it ona pavement. It was finally broken to 
pieces by the Chaldeans, and the brass carried to 
Babylon. In Herod’s temple its place was sup- 
plied by the brazen laver, which was every day 
filled with fresh water. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSATION BETWEEN EMMA AND HER 
FATHER, 

AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

[In a private room, after the breakfust table is cleared.} 

Father. Come here, my child, and let me ask 
you a few questions, 

Emma. Yes, my dear father, I love to hear 
you talk, and may not little brother, too, come 
and hear? 

F. Yes, I always love to see my children atten- 
tive to what I say. 

Well, then, my daughter, for what have you to 
be thankful during the past year? Now try tore- 
member. 

E. Oh yes, father, I should be thankful to God 
for the food he has given me every day, when 
many little children have been hungry; for the 
clothes I have worn, when others have been rag- 
ged—for a house to live in, when many have been 
turned into the street, and for a good fire to warm 
me, when so many children have suffered from the 
cold. . Didn’t you tell me so, father? 

F. Yes, I have often told you ab@@t these things, 
but is this all? 

E. Oh po, you told me about the dear little 
children that fell into the ocean from that ship last 
winter, and were drownded, and somebody found 
them locked in each other’s arms, all dead; froze 
to death. 

F, You should not say froze, my dear, nor 
drownded. 

E. Why, father, Betty says so, and she is a 
good woman. 

F. Yes, 1 know she is good, but all good peo- 
ple do not always speak the right words. I have 
often told you to observe what your parents say. 
I remember now to have read to you the account 
of the wreck of the ship Mexico, near New York; 
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frozen to death; and among them two dear little 
children, who were found clasped in each other’s 
arms. Well, Emma, what does this teach you? 

E. To be thankful to God that I have a com- 
fortable home, and a warm bed in the cold and 
stormy winter. 

F. Any thing else to be thankful 
moment. ? 

E. Yes, Pa, for my health. God gives me this. 
And I was sick, too, last summer, and mother 
cried, and you looked very sorrowful. What was 
it for? 

F. We were afraid you would die, and we 
were afraid— 

E. Was not you anxious about my soul? 


for? Think a 


F. I was going to say we were afraid you would 


die without any interest in Jesus Christ. 

E. What is an interest in Jesus Christ? 

F. It is religion—love to God and every body. 
To have an interest in Jesus Christ is to be a 
Christian; to be a Christian is to be holy; to be 
holy is to hate sin; and to hate sin is to love holi- 
ness; and to love holiness is to be prepared for 
heaven. 

E. You think then I was not prepared for 
heaven, don’t you? 

F. I fear you was not, dear child, and there- 
fore I want you to be thankful that God made you 
well, so that you might yet begin to love him. 

E. How can I begin to love him, father? 

F. How can you begin to love your mother or 
me, Emma? 

E. Oh, I always loved youand mother I must 
love my father and mother. All the little children 
do that. A 

F. And is not Gop your Father, your best Fa- 
ther, your Heavenly Father, who loves you more 
than I do, who has done more for you than ever | 
did? 

E. What has he done for me? 

F. He has sent his Son todie for you. I could 
never love you so. I indeed shall die, but it will 
not be for your salvation. I could not do that. 

E. Then I have another thing to be thankful 
for, that my dear parents have not died the past 
year. Little Susan Low lost her father in the fall. 

F. Not lost, my child, for he was a good man, 
and we believe has gone to Heaven. Don’t you 
remember that inscription on the tombstone of 
Mrs. C’s little boy? 

E: Yes, ‘‘ not lost, but gone before.” You 
told me a Christian could not be lost, but was 
saved. 

F. Yes, and can you now remember any other 
things—no matter how small, for which you should 
thank the Lord; [Emma tries to recollect, while 
her father adds] what has made you happy last 
year? : 

E. Why, the Youth’s Companion every week. 

F. I thought you would say that, for every 
Saturday you watch for the mail, and ask me for 
it till you get it; and then you seem happy, and so 
it makes you happy every week. How many 
weeks are there in the year? 

E. Fifty-two. So I am made happy fifty-two 
times. 

F. Then you should be fifty-two times more 
thankful than you was at the beginning of the 
year. What next? 

E. Why, the children should be thankful too, 
because they hear it read every week in our 
school. 

F. Do you read it there? 

E. Yes Sir, while we take our sewing work, our 
teacher, or one of us reads aloud from the Youth’s 
Companion, and then we must tell what has been 
read to us. 

F. The reason of that is, that you may remem- 
ber what you hear. It is a good way to find out 
whether we know a thing, to try to tell it to some 
one else. Now, is there not something else? 

E. Oh yes, the Bible, should we not be thank- 
ful for this? 

F, For nothing more so. This shows us the 
way toheaven. There are many deep things in 


when a great many people were drowned and 








Somebody has said it is like the great waters in 
which an elephant can swim, and like the little rill, 
too, in which a lamb can wade. 

E. I guess I am the little lamb, father, but who 
is the great elephant? 

F. Sir Isaac Newton, who from a little child 
became a great philosopher and a good Christian, 
and loved to study the Bible. But hark! your 
mother calls you. You must always go when 
you hear her voice calling you. 

E. Good morning, father. 

F. Good morning, my daughter, and may God 
bless you! J.N.D. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH A PANTHER, 


The following interesting particulars of an en- 
counter with one of these animals, are from the 
pen of a gentleman who witnessed it. 

‘*T was at Jaffna, at the northern extremity of 
the island of Ceylon, in the beginning of the year 
1819, when, oné” morning my servant called me 
an hour or two before my usual time, with ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, master! people sent for master’s dogs—tiger 
in the town!”” Now, my. dogs chanced to be some 
very degenerate specimens of a very fine species, 
called the Poligar dog, which I should designate 
as a sort of wiry haired greyhound, without scent. 
I kept them to hunt jackals; but tigers are very 
different things. By the way, there are no real 
tigers in Ceylon; but leopards and panthers are 
always called so; and by ourselves as well as the 
natives. This turned out to be a panther. My 
gun chanced not to be put together; -and, while 
my servant was doing it, the collector and two 
medical men, who had recently arrived, in conse- 
quence of the cholera morbus having just then 
reached Ceylon from the Continent, came to my 
door, the former armed with a fowling piece, and 
the two latter with remarkably blunt hog spears. 
They insisted upon setting off, without waiting for 
my gun—a proceeding not much to my taste. 
The tiger (I must continue to call him so) had 
taken refuge in a hut, the roof of which, like those 
of Ceylon huts in general, spread to the ground 
like an umbrella; the only aperture into it was a 
small door, about four feet high. The collector 
wanted to get the tiger out at once. I begged him to 
wait for my gun; but no—the fowling piece, 
(loaded with ball, of course,) and the two hog- 
spears, were quite enough. I got a hedge stake, 
and awaited my fate, from very shame. At this 
moment, to my great delight, there arrived from 
the fort an English officer, two artillerymen, and 
a Malay captain; and a pretty figure we should 
have cut without them, as the event will show. 
] was now quite ready to attack, and my gun came 
a minute afterwards. The whole scene which 
follows took place within an enclosure, about 
twenty feet square, formed, on three sides, by a 
strong fence of palmyra leaves, and on the fourth 
by the hut' At the door of this, the two artillery- 
men planted themselves; and the Malay captain 
got at the top, to frighten the tiger out, by worrying 
it—an easy operation, as the huts there are cover- 
ed with cocoa-nut leaves. One of the artillery- 
men wanted to go into the tiger, but we would not 
suffer it. At last the beast sprang. This man 
received him on his bayonet, which he thrust ap- 
parently down his throat, firing his piece at the 
same moment. The bayonet broke off short, 
leaving less than three inches on the musket; the 
rest remained in the animal but was invisible to 
us. The shot probably went through his cheek, 
for it certainly did not seriously injure him, as he 
instantly rose upon his legs, with a loud roar, and 
placed his paws upon the soldier’s breast. At 
this moment, the animal appeared to me to about 
reach the centre of the man’s face; but I had 
scarcely time to observe this, when the tiger, 
stooping his head, seized the soldier’s arm in his 
mouth, turned him half round staggering, threw 
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dread now was, that if we fired upon the tiger we 
might kill the man. For a moment there was a 
pause, when his comrade attacked the beast exact- 
ly in the same manner as the gallant fellow him- 
self had done. He struck his bayonet into his 
head; the tiger rose at him—he fired; and this 
time the ball took effect, and in the head. The 
animal staggered backwards, and we all poured 
in our fire. He still kicked and writhed; when 
the gentlemen with the hog-spears advanced, and 
fixed him, while he was finished by some natives 
beating him on the head with hedge-stakes. The 
brave artillerymen was, after all, but slightly hurt. 
He claimed the skin, which was very cheerfully 
given to him. There was, however, a cry among 
the natives that the head should be cut off; it was, 
and in so doing, the knife came directly across the 
bayonet, The animal measured little less than 
four feet from the root of the tail to the muzzle. 
There was no tradition of a tiger having been in. 
Jaffna before. Indeed, this one must have either 
come a distanee of almost 20 miles, or have swam 
across an arm of the sea nearly two in breadth; 
for Jaffna stands on a peninsula, on which there is 
no jungle of any magnitude.” — Youth’s Magazine. 
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From the Episcopa/ Recorder. 
GEORGE SHEPHERD BOLTWOOD. 
Extract from a Memoir of his Life. 

George was born April 27th, 1827. He was 
favored with pious parents, who seem to have felt 
an unusual interest that he should be trained u 
‘*in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Their early instructions, together with a quick, 
retentive memory, soon secured for him a degree 
of intellectual and moral improvement much above 
his years. When a year and a half old, he began 
to listen with interest to his mother as she related 
to an elder brother and him stories about Moses 
and Joseph. 

As he grew older he took more interest in such 
stories as they were related to himself, and at three 
years he was familiar with many parts of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

At this early period he displayed a great love 
for his Bible, and whenever his mother would in- 
quire of him what she should read, it was seldom 
that he did not reply, ‘‘ read the Bible, mother.” 
He committed to memory many hymns, and Scrip- 
ture cards were his delight; yet he was not a 
gloomy or unsocial boy; he was as fond of the 
society of his friends, and enjoyed play as much 
as he loved his book. When detained from school 
by sickness, he would improve his time by read- 
ing, and amuse himself with innocent enjoyment: 
but the Bible was his delight, and his biographer 
states that ‘‘ selecting certain parts and reading 
them over and over again he was almost able to 
say them without his book.” 

He and his little sister were taken sick. The 
little girl died. When George knew of it, often 
would he say, ‘‘ Dear Fanny is a spirit now; we 
cannot see her, but we do not know but that she 
can seeus. She has gone to God; she has been 
washed in the blood of Christ.” 

It was not long before he had a second attack, 
and fear was expressed to him that he was going 
to be very sick, and perhaps die. He said, ‘‘I 
am willing to depart if God thinks best.” But 
God restored him to his wonted health. 

Ever after this sickness he had a presentiment, 
that he should not live to see manhood. When 
told of things he would do when he was grown up, 
he would often say, ‘‘ How do you know that I 
shall live till to-morrow?” 

George commenced attending the Sabbath school 
at three and a half years of age. He was dearly 
beloved by his teacher, and he in turn loved him. 
He was docile, affectionate, and intelligent. He 
was always anxious to attend the Sabbath School, 
and to be punctual at the appointed hour. 

George was as fond of prayer as reading. 
Often after his mother had been reading from the 


him over on his back, and fell upon him. Our | Bible to him, he would say, ‘‘ Mother, now won’t- 
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you pray for me?” Private prayer he also de- 
lighted in. He prayed:for others as well as him- 
self; and whether he prayed for himself or friends 
he always of his own accord, offered the petition 


that they might ‘‘be cleansed in the blood of 


Christ.”” This was a favorite expression of his 
when he wished to convey the idea of purity and 
holiness. 

He was a very benevolent little boy. Once at- 
tending a meeting where an address was made by 
a native Cherokee, he carried his pence with him, 
and when the contributions were collected he gave 
all that he had. 

His teacher often remarked his strict adherence 
to truth; a striking trait in his character. He 
was never known to be guilty of falsehood, how- 
ever great the temptation might be. When he 
did wrong he was easily made to confess it, and 
always reverenced his parents and teachers the 
more when they reproved him for his faults. 

But the dear child was designed not to be long 
here; his temporal habitation was soon to be dis- 
solved. We will now give a brief sketch of the 
brightest scene in his history—his death-bed. _ 

This little boy was stretched upon his sick 
couch, racked with pain and torture, yet he did 
not murmur, but said, ‘‘ God made me sick; and 
he has a right to do so.” After disease had made 
progress in wasting his little frame, his affection- 
ate heart felt for others, and flowed out in expres- 
sions of good will to all: ‘‘I love my father and 
mother,” said he, ‘‘ I love my friends, but I love 
my Saviour most.” Previous to his death he told 
his mother to say to his class-mates at Sunday 
school, ‘‘ that they must love Jesus,”’ and request- 
ed that the little money which had been collected 
by him, might be given to aid missionaries to go 
and preach the Gospel to the poor heathen. 

When his strength had failed him, his memory 
was stored with the truths of Bible, and his heart 
full of its consolations. He repeated passages like 
these, ‘‘ Though I pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear noevil.”’ Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” ‘* He shall lead his 
flock like a shepherd, shall gather the lambs in his 
arms, and carry them in his bosom;” and his great 
delight was/in repeating that beautiful hymn:— 

« See the Kind Shepherd, Jesus, stands 
With all engaging charms, 

Hark! how he call the tender lambs 

’ And folds them in his arms,” &e. 

His hope was in Jesus. A clergyman visiting 
him a few days before his death, asked him what 
he was thinking of. He said, ‘‘ About Jesus 
Christ, and I desire to depart and be with him.” 

The closing scene was now near. He gazed 
upon those around him and exclaimed, ‘“‘ 1 am 
going to meet my Saviour. I am going tothe an- 

els, to the celestial city, the gates are open!” 

e then reached out his arms and said in a clear, 
though faint and tender voice, ‘‘ Farewell, dear 
father, meet me in heaven: farewell, dear grand- 
mother, farewell all, meet me in heaven.” His 
strength failed, his breath grew shorter, and with- 
out a struggle, he sweetly fell asleep in the arms 
of Jesus. 








EDITORIAL. 








MISTAKES ABOUT HAPPINESS. 


Ahab, king of Israel, coveted the vineyard of Na- 
both. He endeavored to purchase it, but without suc- 
cess. It was very dear to Naboth as the inheritance 
of his father. Ahab was unhappy at the refusal. 
His heart was fixed upon the vineyard. As he con- 
tinued to covet it, no doubt it leoked to him more 
and more beautiful. At length, by a concerted plan, 
Naboth is falsely accused of blasphemy, and for this 
alleged crime he is stoned to death. All obstacles 
being remeved, ‘‘ Ahab rose up and went down to 
take possession of his inheritance.” But did he real- 
ize the happiness he anticipated? If conscience was 
at rest he might indeed have exulted a while in the 
success of his scheme; and perhaps he formed some 


{delightful plans for the future cultivation of the vine- 
| yard; but when the prophet Elijah met him, and pro- 
nounced the awful sentence of Jehovah against him, 
his cup of fancied bliss was dashed to the ground. 
The exclamation, ‘“‘Hast thou found me, O mine ene- 
my?” as it burst from the lips of the disappointed and 
guilty king, indicated any thing but happiness. In 


the course which Ahab pursued, there was a great 
mistake. 


Look now at Haman. He could boast of the mul- 
titude of his children, and the glory of his riches; he 
was honored by the king of Persia above all his 
princes and servants; moreover he was invited alone 
with the king to the banquet of Esther, yet, because 
Mordecai the Jew sat in the king’s gate, and stood 
not up nor moved for him, he was unhappy. Here 
was only one article wanted to make his bliss com- 
plete, the removal of the hated Mordecai; and he had 
almost secured this. The death warrant for hisexecu- 
tion was already signed, the gallows was prepared. 
He had nearly reached the climax of his joy. But he 
had made a dreadful mistake. Behold on the same 
gallows prepared for his rival, he is himself hung. _ 

Judas too was attracted by thirty pieces of silver, 
and for them he betrayed his Lord. But the deed 
done, and the money possessed, he is not a happy 
man. The price of blood was scarcely paid, when 
his terrified conscience roused him to the awful deed 
of suicide. Annanias and Sapphira, and Gehazi, 
and a mighty multitude in ancient times: have made 
shipwreck of their happiness in similar ways. 

But we need not look far, even in our own times, 
for sad illustrations of this subject. 

A little boy was once promised a visit to a neigh- 
boring fair. He was however kindly told to wait pa- 
tiently for his guardian to accompany him. But his 
restless spirit could not endure even a momentary de- 
lay. Unseen by his friends he secretly left his home, 
and repaired to the place in question. He had gone 
but a little way however, when conscience began to 
whisper; as he proceeded it spake louder and louder; 
by and by it upbraided him harshly, and as he 
reached the anticipated place of happiness, his bright 
prospects were scattered to the winds. Shame and 
remorse took possession of his spirit, and he wept. 
I remember the countenance of that lad, when his 
fault was discovered. Even a stranger would have 
known, that conscious guilt was there. I think that 
little boy never again sought happiness in the paths 
of disobedience. 

Go with me now to yonder penitentiary. Do you 
see that man hammering stone, with a soldier by his 
side? His particolored garments betoken guilt, 
which you can see also in his haggard countenance 
and downcast eye. That man was once the pride of 
a numerous circle; he was educated in the fear of the 
Lord; he was even at times thought to be near the 
kingdom of heaven; but he loved money, he made 
haste to be rich; in an evil hour he committed the 
crime, which deprived him of liberty, home, friends, 
and character. 

Dear young friends, would you avoid the disap- 
pointments which multitudes have experienced? 
Then be admonished by their mistakes. Listen to 
the monitions of conscience. ‘* Take heed” to the 
word of God, “as to a light which shineth in a dark 
place.” Its directions areinfallible. Listen to them 
—follow them—and no fatal mistake with regard to 
your dearest interests shall ever be committed. V. 

(8 tel a RI 
POSTAGE. 

A few days ago, we received a letter from a Lady in Vir- 
ginia, containing three one dollar Bills of Southern Banks, 
which would not pass in Boston at any rate. The postage 
on that letter as by law established was one dollar—there 
being four pieces of paper, which are charged at 25 cents 
each. This was rather an unprofitable Communication. 
But what could the Lady do better, than send such money 
as she had? We will answer this question for the informa- 








tion of others hereifter. She might have sent a three dollar 
bill, instead of three one dollar bills, which would have 
saved half the postage—or_ probably the Post Master, if re- 
quested, would have sent the money in a letter of his own, 
which would have come free of all postage. As to uncur- 
reut money, Bills of Banks nearest Boston are most likely to 
pass current in Boston. 

Postage should always be paid on Letters and Communi- 
cations, when they are sent by Mail. This is a small sum 
for each writer to pny for himself—but it would be a heavy 
expense for the Editor to pay on all the Jetters he receives. 

When Subscribers wish their papers discontinued or sent 


to another place, they should always mention their Place of 
Residence. 











VARIETY. 
The Prophetic Dew-Drop. 
A delicate child, pale and prematurely wise, was 
complaining on a hot morning, that the poor dew- 
drops had been too hastily snatched away, and not 
allowed to glitter on the flowers like other happier 
dew-drops, that live the whole night through, and 
sparkle in the moonlight, and through the morning 
onwards to noon-day. ‘The sun,” said the child, 
*‘ has chased them away with his heat or swallowed 
them up in his wrath.” Soon after came rain and a 
rainbow; whereupon his father pointed upwards. 
** See,” said he, * there stand the dew-drops glorious- 
ly re-set—a glittering jewelry—in the heavens; and 
the clownish foot tramples on them no more. By 
this, my child, thou art taught that what withers on 
the earth blooms again in heaven.” Thus the father 
spoke, and knew not that he spoke pre-figuring 
words; for soon after the delicate child, with the 
morning brightness of his early wisdom, was exhaled, 
like a dew-drop, into Heaven.—Jean Paul Richter. 





Soenmeee ‘Scan 
A Heart in the Right Place. 


I am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sis- 
ter and my poor old father. O! my friend, I think 
sometimes, could I recall the days that are past, 
which among them should I choose? Not those 
‘merrier days,” not the “ pleasant days of hope,” 
not “those wanderings with a fair haired maid,” 
which I have so often and so feelingly regretted, but 
the days, Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness for her 
school-boy. What would I give to call her back te 
earth for one day, on my knees to ask her pardon for 
all those little asperities of temper, which from time 
to time, have given her gentle spirit pain; and the 
day, my friend, I trust will come, when there will be 
‘time enough for kind offices of love,” if ‘* Heaven’s 
eternal year” be ours. Hereafter, her meek spirit 
shall not reproach me. O, my friend, cultivate the 
filial feelings! And let no man think himself releas- 
ed from the kind “ charities,” of relationship. These 
shall give him peace at the last. These are the best 
foundation for every species of henevolence. 

[Charles Lamb’s Letters, 
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THE DOVE AND THE ANT, 
An Ant with a burden that weighed near a grain, 

Walking home by a river with labor extreme 
(The preasure of industry sweetened the patn,) 

Her little foot slipped, and she fell in the stream. 
On a tree near the place sat a beautiful Dove, 

Who saw the misfortune, and mourned for it too; 
And, urged by the feeling of pity and love, 

A hough for the poor little struggler she threw. 
Thus kindly supported, thus rescued from death, 

In safety she landed, her‘danger was o’er; 

For a mild passing zephyr with pityingsbreath, 

Soon wafted her kindly and gently ashore. 

‘The Ant’s little bosom with gratitude swelled, 
And shesaid, (or perhapsshe but wished she could say) 
‘* By my minikin form I, alas! am withheld 

From being allowed this kind act to repay.” 

Ah! there is not a creature, however obscure, 

That the bounty of Heaven has suffered to live, 
(Though it cannot perhaps its own safety ensure) 

But is able to others assistance to give. 

And thus did the Ant, with unspeakable joy, 

The Dove’s kind assistance most aptly repay: 
A Fowler her friend was intent to destroy, 

She stung him; he screamed,and the Dove flew away. 
Despise not the humble; O treat not with scorn, 

The poor and the low whom so useful we see; 
We all of us equally helpless were born, 

And our lot was assigned us by Heaven’s decree. 





